and enigmatic phenomenon, tfie occasional double appearance of
the canals. He himself regarded the canals as mountain forma-
tions of natural origin, although their remarkable regularity does
not say much for this theory, unless indeed we are prepared to
accept theories for the formation of the surface of Mars quite
different from any that have ever been observed on the earth.
Equally far-fetched seems the explanation put forward by con-
temporary astronomers, that the double appearance was an opti-
cal illusion, caused by double refraction of light. Camille Flam-
naarion's hypothesis is much more plausible, according to which
there is almost no rain on Mars, and only one sea (very shallow)
in the south. Mars thus suffers from a lack of water. Flammarion
assumes that the gigantic channels which run dead straight across
the land were made by intelligent beings to drain the water from
the polar cap when it melts in summer. The double appearance
would then be due to the luxuriant vegetation growing on the
banks of the canals. This theory, however, still suffers from a
measure of anthropomorphism, in that it cannot bring itself to
accept that the inhabitants of Mars may not have any resem-
blance at all to those of the earth, and that if they differ in build,
body-material, or mind, they would have completely different
vital necessities and completely different instruments for satisfy-
ing them.

Perhaps the Martians perceive the world by means of electro-
magnetic sensations; perhaps they feed on light; perhaps they
themselves are gaseous. The assumption that Mars cannot be in-
habitated because the air is more rarefied and water is less abun-
dant than with us represents a ridiculously " provincial " outlook.
The significance of the canals of Mars we shall probably never
understand; but there is no doubt whatever as to their existence;
they have even been photographed by Percival Lowell.

Without telegraphs and telephones, locomotives and bicycles, The
photography and arc-lamps and all the other benefits of practical
science, we cannot well imagine the rise and development of Ex-
pressionism ; at the same time the new inventions were not the
cause of the new painting, these are rather two different, but se-
cretly interrelated, effects of the new outlook. The beginnings of
Impressionism go back to Baroque. At that time, in a deliberate
and emphatic contrast to Renaissance art, war was declared on
outline, and " atmosphere " was created: that indefinable aura
which envelops objects and, as it were, makes the language of
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